o± his " polar star." It must Have been distinctly annoying, when the virtues, talents, and charms of the young Countess Anna were held up as an object lesson for Madame Surville's two daughters, who were no doubt, from their mother's point of view, quite as admirable as Madame Hanska's ewe lamb. Nevertheless, there was never any real separation between the brother and sister; and it is to Laure that—certain of her participation in his joy—poor Balzac penned his delighted letter the day after his wedding, signed " Thy brother Honore, at the summit of happiness."
Laure's   own  career was  chequered.    In   1820
she married an engineer, M. Midy de la  Grene-
raye   Surville,  and  from the first the   marriage
was not very happy, as Honore writes, a month
after   it   took   place,   to   blame   Laure   for   her
melancholy at the separation from her family, and
to counsel philosophy and piano practice.    Possibly
Balzac's habits of ascendency over those he loved,
and his wonderful gift of fascination—a gift which
often provides  its possessor with bitter  enemies
among  those outside its influence—made matters
difficult for his brother-in-law, and did not tend to
